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have done in many animal species.1 But it is not at first
sight obvious how it should operate as a great socialising
force. If we would understand how it may have done so,
we must bear in mind the fact, so strongly insisted on by
Walter Bagehot in his brilliant essay, Physics and Politics?
that the first and most momentous step of primitive men
towards civilisation must have been the evolution of rigid
customs, the enforced observance of which disciplined men
to the habit of control of the immediate impulses. Bagehot
rightly maintained that the achievement of this first step
of the moral ladder must have been a most difficult one;
he wrote: " Law, rigid, definite, concise law, was the
primary want of early mankind ; that which they needed
above anything else, that which was requisite before they
could gain anything else," i.e., before they could gain the
advantages of social co-operation. Again, he wrote;
" In early times the quantity of government is much more
important than its quality. What is wanted is a com-
prehensive rule binding men together, making them do
the same things, telling them what to expect of each
other, fashioning them alike, and keeping them so.
What the rule is does not matter so much. A good rule
is better than a bad one, but a bad one is better than
none." When Bagehot goes on to tell us how law estab-
lished law-abidingness, or the capacity of self-control,
in human nature, his account ceases to be satisfactory;
for he wrote when biologists still believed with Lamarck
and Darwin and Spencer in the inheritance of acquired
characters. That such inheritance is possible we may
no longer assume, though very many writers on social
topics still make the assumption, as Bagehot did, and
still use it as the easy key to all problems of social evolu-
tion. For Bagehot simply assumed that the habit of
self-control and of obedience to law and custom, forcibly
induced in the members of succeeding generations, became
an innate quality by transmission and accumulation from
generation to generation. While, then, we may accept
Bagehot's dictum that it is difficult to exaggerate the
difference between civilised and primitive men. (;*.*., really
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